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It s tough to be a manager today: 

Just look what'son your plate. No matter what 
your business,..no matter where you do it.,.you 
feel competitors breathing down your neck, not 
only from across town, but from Japan, Taiwan, 
Germany. Korea, Singapore, even Yugoslavia. 

Then you've got corporate raiders taking aim to 
buy you up and busts you up. They say you're a 
lazy, no-account, entrenched management, wasting 
the owmers' and shareholders' money. If youknew 
how to manage, they say, then you wouldn't be 
getting your head handed to you by all those people 
from Japan, Germany. Korea, Singapore, and even 
Yugoslavia. 


“Some of your employees are doing things 
other people don’t want them to do, a lot 
of which you don’t want them to do,” 


And as if that weren't enough, you probably 
have discovered recently that social problems and 
controversies are spilling over into the workplace. 
By that I mean controversies about how your em¬ 
ployees are living their lives. 

Some of your employees are dbing things other 
people don't want them to do. a lot of which you 
dbn't want them to do. And you : re told you ought 
to do something about that, too. 

—Some are using illegal drugs...or abusing 
legal ones. Nbbody who cares about this nation's 
vitality wants them to do that. 

—Some of your employees are contracting a 
deadly and mysterious disease. AIDS, and we all 
wish they w eren't; more than that, a lot of folks 
wish employees weren't doing the things that put 
them at risk for AIDS . 

—Some of your employees are doing something 
perfectly legal—namely, smoking—but to many 
people, it's objectionable, and they want that 
to stop: 

So there you sit with a plateful of problems in 
front of you. 
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Do something! you’re told. Solve those prob¬ 
lems!: Prove you’re a manager! 

Under the circumstances, it's tempting to reach 
out; grab the problem that looks easiest and quick¬ 
est to fix, and without a lot of thought, find what 
looks like the quickest and easiest solution. 


“The moral duty to be our brothers 
keeper doesn’t give us the moralizing 
right to be Big Brother.” 


Which problem? Well, why not your employees! 
suspicious habits? 

Which solution? Simple. Find out what your 
emplbyees are doing with their lives. Then threaten 
to use your power of firing to control them. 

That is simple. It’s even elegant. 

But, my friends, it’s wrong. 

The moral duty to be our brother’s keeper 
doesn’t give us the moralizing right to be Big 
Brother. 

You and I need to resist the temptation—which: 
comes in the name of virtue—to poke our noses 
into the private lives of our employees. And obvi¬ 
ously. since most of us are emplbyees too, that also 
means resisting ways to let our managers poke their 
noses into our lives. 

Such snooping doesn’t make good business 
sense, legal sense, or ethical sense. And it shortcir- 
cuits the actual management process of finding 
good solutions to real 1 problems. 

The pressures to violate privacy start, often, with 
good intentions (the paving stones of all those roads 
that lead to one place—and I don’t mean Rome or 
Milwaukee!). 

And the good intention is to solve something that 
has become viewed as a social!problem. The lead¬ 
ing items that carry the label of “sociali problem" 
today are drugs, AIDS, and, yes, drinking alcohol 
beverages and smoking. 

What sort of problem each one of those is . whose 
problem it is, even whether it is a problem, are 
matters of some complexity. j 

As president of a company where one of our 
leading products is cigarettes, for instance, not to 
mention beer, I can do my special pleading on how 
unjust it is for our products and our consumers to 


have the label of “social problem” slapped on 
them . But justly or unjustly, that’s how they are 
labeled. And my chief interest today is not to do 
special pleading for our industry. 

My chief interest is to speak to you, manager- 
to-manager, about the ways we managers are 
being pressed to do something about these social 
problems. 

Oddly, what we're not being pressed to do is 
address the workplace aspect of these problems in a 
way that makes business and social sense. 

Instead, we’re being pressed to focus our ener¬ 
gies on finding out what our employees db with 
their lives outside of work. 

More than that, we are being pressed to use the 
threat of job discipline, or loss, to control how our 
employees choose to live their lives, whether or not 
those choices have a specific effect on job perform¬ 
ance. That concept is of key importance. 


“The men from Henry Ford’s ‘Sociologi¬ 
cal Department’ checked into employees’ 
bankbooks to see if they were thrifty” 


We are being pressed; in fact, to exercise the 
kind of control over our employees’ lives that 
hasn’t been seen since the days when Henry Ford 
sent his investigators into the homes and boarding 
houses of Ford emplbyees, in the decade before 
World War I, to see that their personal habits and 
living conditions met company standards. 

The men from Ford’s “Sociological Depart¬ 
ment” checked into employees’ bankbooks to see if 
they were thrifty. They checked into their bed¬ 
rooms and kitchens to see whether they were neat. 
They checked their diet, their drinking habits, and 
the time they went to bed , to see if they were lead¬ 
ing healthy lives. 

And, if a worker failed these company checks, 
he would not get the famous $5-a-day wage. 

As I noted before, the new intrusive paternalism 
we are seeing sounds a lot like Henry Ford’s 
approach—well-meaning, but basically not what 
Americans then or now are willing to accept as the 
price of a paycheck. 

And it’s not just that your bankbook, bedroom, 
and kitchen...and mine...could be checked. 
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“Random urinalysis, blood, and pulmo¬ 
nary function tests, lie detectors, and elec¬ 
tronic eavesdropping are being used to 
check up on how people live their lives 
outside of work.” 


Things aren’t done that crudely—or 
innocently—today. Today's technology makes it 
possible for snooping to be more subtle. In fact, 
that's one element of the temptation. The tools are 
so: readily available. 

These days, snooping can be done by random 
urinalVsis tests for drugs... random blood tests for 
bothidmgs and the AIDS virus...lie detector tests 
... .electronic eavesdropping.. .and pulmonary 
function tests for smoking. 

What these tests have in common is that most 
often they are not being used to diagnose any spe¬ 
cific job-performance problem. They are being 
used broadside, to-check up indiscriminately on 
how people live their lives outside of work. 

In part, companies are trying to solve real 
problems—from impaired employees to soaring 
insurance costs.There's no doubt about that. But 
making employment contingent on off-duty behav¬ 
ior dodges the difficult task of dealing justly and 
fairly with social!controversies in the workplace. 

Violating our employees' privacy doesn’t make 
business sense imlarge part because such violations 
impose an enormous cost on business—one that's 
out of proportion to their benefits. 

Part of the cost is quite literal. For instance, do¬ 
ing random tests well, particularly blood and urine 
tests, is expensive, as much as 45 to 50 dollars a 
test., If you're a big operation like we are, such 
testing could cost'you well over a million dollars 
a year. 

There are cheaper tests. But they turn out to be 
even costlier in the long run since their information 
is so bad that it becomes unusable if—andmore 
often, when—an employee takes you to court. 

W r hat would you find out from these tests? 1 
Maybe you indeed would find out who', at some 
time in the more or less recent past, had used 
drugs. But you 1 wouldn't know if they'd been im¬ 
paired. You'wouldn't know if they'd been using on 


the job. You wouldn’t know if they ’d been costing 
your business money. 

What you know was what they ’d been up 
to when you weren’t around. 

Now, that’s handy information for a police state. 
But we run businesses, not an arm of the state— 
whether police or democratic. 

So these tests tell us at the same time both more 
than we need to know to run our businesses (since 
they revealiwhat employees do off-hours), and less 
than we need to know to run our businesses isince 
they don't tell us when employees are impaired on. 
the job):. 


“We need employees who will bust their 
fannies for us. They’re not going to if they 
think we’re waiting to bust them ” 


Those are some of the direct costs of efforts to 
snoop on employees. But I happen to think the indi¬ 
rect costs are even greater and more profound'for 
the long-term lives of our businesses. These are 
the costs in employee morale, commitment, 
and loyalty—all fragile commodities anyway 
these days. 

Given the competitive pressures we ail face, we 
need employees who willibust their fannies for us. 
They’re not going to do that if they think you and I 
are sitting there waiting to bust them for something 
they may or may not be doing off the job. 

Violating employee privacy also does not make 
good legal sense, for the simple reason, that courts 
and legislatures—both state and Federal—have 
increasingly said companies cannot fire employees 
for what they do off the job—even if you catchthem 

You used to be able to fire non-represented 
employees—non-union employees, that is—for any 
reason or no reason, including the fact that you 
didn’t like what they did with their spare time. I 
don’t happen to think that was a particularly good 
wav to treat people. But under the old notion of 
“employment at will," you could do it. 

These days, that notion is rapidly becoming an 
historic artifact and ceasing to be a fact of manage¬ 
rial life. More and more state courts allow employ¬ 
ees, represented or not, to sue for wrongfuli 
discharge. 
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And'employees are doing just that. Al^n Westin, 
the political scientist at Columbia University and 
expert on privacy, has found that some 25,000 suits 
alleging termination'without cause are now pending 
in state courts. In the lkte 70’s, he says, there were 
only about 200. So we've come from 200 to 25,000. 


“In violation of privacy suits, the courts 
are siding with the employees.” 


More specifically, a substantial number of these 
suits were brought on the ground^ of violation of 
privacy. The employee says: “I was doing some¬ 
thing off the job that you didn't like and you fired 
me for it." 

“And furthermore," says the employee, "Hthink 
that’s wrong." 

While employers sometimes win these suits, the 
greater tendency is to lose them. The courts are 
siding with the employees. Between 1985 and mid- 
1987, according to two Washington'lawyers, Ira 
Shapiro and Robert Durston, there were 97 verdicts 
against employers in privacy cases. Before 1980, 
they say, it was practically unheard of for such 
cases to even get to ajury. 

If you respond to social winds, it doesn't take a 
weatherman to see which way this wind is blowing 1 . 

But I don’t wantyou or me to make business 
policy on the basis of weather reports. 

If there w-ere either a business principle or an 
ethical principle worth defending, then I’d say keep 
going to court: Damn the legal fees, full speed' 
ahead i. (On the other hand, as fiduciaries for our 
owners and shareholders, I don't think we ought to 
be encouraging a multiple for corporate legal fees 
that exceeds our P/E multiple.) 

In this case, thought there is neither a business 
principle nor an ethical principle worth defending. 
In fact, we're being pressured to practice bad ethics 
as well I as bad business . 

That statement may be surprising, I realize, 
since one view- of business ethics is that it's based 
on business being sensitive and responsive to the 
desires and preferences of the general public. 

That's both true and false—but more false than 
true, because ir leaves out social values. 


If popular opinion were our moral touchstone, 
then when popular opinion said 1 “Don’t hire 
blacks" or "Don’t hire women ” business would 
blithely practice discrimination. And 30, even 20, 
even 10 years ago, that’s exactly what a lot of busi¬ 
nesses did. 

Mine, I'm proud to say, did not. Even though it 
cost us business, we hired and recruited minorities. 
In the 1950's, we withstood a boycott of ourprod¬ 
ucts in the South organized bv the white citizens’ 
councils and the Ku Klux Klan. It hurt our sales 
...but we held firm. 

We felt then, and feel now, that popular opinion 
is neither the firmest moral foundation nor the best 
guidb for business policy. 


“Invasive solutions to social problems 
violate the soundest ethical standards of 
this society” 


Rather, we think the proper relation between 
business policy and general social values is 
achieved by sticking to fundamental and enduring 
principles. Those are the best guides for the long 
run. And among those principles in Western society 
are "tolerance”... "fair play” (particularly in the 
form the lawyers call "due process”)... and "re¬ 
spect for individual choices.” 

The kind of invasive solutions to social problems 
that are being urged upon us as business managers 
violate those principles. Random drug testing, 
random blbod testing, random pulmonary tests—all 
of them violate the soundest'ethical standards of 
this society-. 

But wait, we are told, these problems aren’t so 
simple. They’re so serious, we’re told, we’ve got 
to take extreme measures. We’re told it’s OK to 
"give up" a little tolerance or a little fairness on 
these issues. We're assured there’ll be no harm 
done to the general principles of respect, privacy, 
fairness, and!tolerance. 

At best that's a naive view. (It's a little like Adam 
saying to God:: "Gee, God, I only took one bite; it's 
not like I ate the whole apple. What’s the big 
deal 9 !") 

As the political scientist Alida Brill has said: "I 
think it innocent of the history of intolerance to 
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believe that we can pick and choose among the 
varieties of intolerance, permit a few, and still 
come out a society which respects individual differ¬ 
ence and personal choice.” 

Dr. Brill adds:: “Official sanctions for control 
hng some personal!behaviors set a climate for the 
control of a series of other behaviors ” 

What Dr. Brill is saying is that intolerance is 
one tough genie to put back in the bottle. It’s 
contagious. 

In short, a simple solution can become one more 
paving stone on a road, if not to perdition, at least 
down what the lawyers call the “slippery slope ” 


“If you get the wrong exercise as pre¬ 
scribed bv the company wellness director, 
why, perhaps the company personnel offi¬ 
cer ought to pass you over for a promo¬ 
tion.” 


Are we now on a similar slope when we are told 
that business managers ought to control some of 
the lifestyle choices of their employees outside 
of work? 

Columbia’s Professor Westin thinks so. It’s a 
short step, he says, from where we are today to 
controlling a wholfe host of off-the-job behaviors. 

And he says one stepping stone especially worth 
noting is so-callfed corporate “wellness” programs. 

In many ways they sum up the whole trend in this 
country toward a preoccupation with fitness at any 
price. With their concerns about “proper” diet and 
“proper” exercise, the logical next step for those 
programs—given the current climate—is to check, 
subtly of course, on what you eat at home, how 
much sleep you get, and how much exercise you 
get—all of the prescribed sort, of course. 

If you eat too mucfu don’t exercise enough, or 
get the wrong exercise as prescribed by the com¬ 
pany wellness director, why then, perhaps the com¬ 
pany personnel officer ought to pass you over for a 
promotion^—or fire you. 

Among the things I suspect yon will not find on 
the company wellness director’s list of approved 
foods are Ambrosia Chocolate, State Fair Cream 
Puffs, Usinger’s Sausage, and Wisconsin cheese 
and ice cream—not to mention Oscar Mayer bacon 
and Miller Genuine Draft'and Lite. 
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And among the approved exercises, I’ll bet you 
won’t find running around the countryside on a 
Harley, or racing your outboard across Lake 
Michigan. 

Is that far-fetched? I don’t think so. We've 
seen that kind of overt control in this country at 
least once before: across the lake in Henry Ford's 
Michigan. 

If we abandoniour ethical! standards of privacy, 
tolerance, fairness, due process, and>respect for 
individual choice now r , w.e are laying the ground¬ 
work for attacks later on other lifestyle choices— 
fromeating well-marbled red meat, to driving 1 
snowmobiles or high-performance cars, to skiing, 
to joining a gun club, to watching television (after 
all, couch potatoes surely are a drag on the national 
economy and a threat to public health! ). 

I don’t think you and I want'to be a party to that. 

Does that'mean we ought to do nothing about 
social problems? Does that mean we ought;to toler¬ 
ate anything, anytime—on or off the job—from our 
employees? 

No. It does not. 

But it does mean we have to deal with those 
problems and issues justly and fairly. 


“For drug problems, we can develop just 
and effective policies combining on-the- 
job performance appraisals with discipli¬ 
nary systems and assistance programs.” 


After all, the Constitution may protect all of us 
from coerced'self-incriminationL But it does not 
protect and condone crime itself. 

The Constitution’s balanced approach should be 
our model. 

From a business standpoint, I believe there in¬ 
deed is a great deaf we can do to address social 
problems—insofar as they affect the workplace and 
show up as specific performance issues. 

For instance, for drug problems, we can develop 
and implement just and effective policies which 
combine actual!on-the-job performance appraisals 
with disciplinary-' systems andiemployee assistance 
programs. The same thing can be done with alco¬ 
holism and other alcohol abuse. 

Performance appraisals are hard to-do. well. LIU 
grant you. But whoever said we were getting paid 
sr 
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to make the easy decisions in this life? 

If we want to address the broader social aspect of 
these problems, we can use company contributions 
to'support'dhig education and rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams suchas the very fine one here in Milwaukee 
atDePaul. 

As for AIDS, we can provide medical assistance, 
understanding, and ! compassion to our employees 
w'ho suffer from the disease. And we can provide 
knowledge, and'the means to comprehend this ter¬ 
rible disease, for all our employees. 

We can also make sure we do nothing to feed the 
hysteria about AIDS, and we can make sure that w>e 
do not subtly and not-so-subtly stigmatize those 
mostatrisk. 

And as with,drug problems, we can use our cor¬ 
porate contributions to support programs of re¬ 
search, education, and prevention. Philip Morris, 
for instance, has just pledged $100,000 to the Na¬ 
tional! AIDS Fund initiated by the Ford Foundation. 

As for smoking, well, I said I didn't want to do 
any special pleading and I won't. But let me take a 
stab at this one anyway, knowing that you will 
probably be doing some considerable discounting 
of what: I have to say. 

Hbelieve the same principle applies here as with 
the other issues. Our focus ought to be on the work¬ 
place. And our aim should be to develop policies 
that are just: and 1 fair for all employees—non- 
smokers and smokers alike. 

If you agree with me this far. I'll be happy. Be- 
yondithis, I know’ we may come out at different 


44 We ought not to fight legislation that 
sensibly protects employee privacy 
rights.' 1 


places. For some of you, a total ban on smoking 
might seem fair. 

But I suspect the smokers in your workforce 
wouldlnot agree. Maybe even some of the non- 
smokers. 

That said, I willlsay I know how complicated it is 
tO'put on paper a more comprehensive and just 
policy for the workplace. Iiknow because we've 
just gone through that back at Philip Morris head¬ 
quarters in New York City. 
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You heard me right. We’ve put together a written 
policy whichiformalizes what we think we’ve been 
practicing all along—the principle that smokers and 
non-smokers can exist peacefully and considerately 
in the same place. 

We've done that even though our office building 
is exempt from the new' smoking ordinance in New 
York City which mandates such policies for nearly 
everyone else. We think formalizing our practice is 
the right thing to do if you are going to be true to 
your principles. 

Ultimately, I think that if alllof us are going to be 
true to our principles of fairness to employees, then 
we ought not to fight legislation that sensibly pro¬ 
tects employee privacy rights. We ought to support 
such legislation. After all, as employees, too, we'd 
only be being fair to ourselves. That can't be so 
hard, can it? 


4 4 It took Ford nearly 50 years to catch up 
again after taking its eye off the ball and 
putting it on the bedrooms. 11 


The really hard thing is to get back down to the 
business of running our businesses welll 

Ilf you and I resist the pressure to snoop on our 
employees, we can get on with our jobs— 
increasing the real wealth of this nation by produc¬ 
ing goods and services that compete in a world 
marketplace. In that competition to hand heads to 
people, let's you and I, once again, do the handing, 
not those guys and gals from Japam Germany, Ko¬ 
rea. Singapore, and even Yugoslavia. 

And by the way, do you know what Generali 
Motors w as doing w hile Henry w’as checking up 
on his employees? GM was learning how to paint 
cars any colbr other than black. Car buyers appre¬ 
ciated that. It took Ford nearly 50 years to catch up 
again after taking its eye off the ball and putting it 
on the bedrooms. 
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